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NEXT STEPS IN NORTHCAROLINA 
EDUCATION* 
Ciype A. Erwin 


N. C. State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


T. increasing complexity of our social and economic structure 
has brought more challenges to the public schools and imposed 
more opportunities for service upon them than upon any other public 
service agency. In an effort-to meet these challenges and opportuni- 
ties we have developed a confusion of ideas, means, and objectives 
which is disconcerting to those who seek a simple way to meet the 
needs of modern society. I read a report not long ago which stated 
that there are thirty-five thousand public school curricula on file at 
Columbia University. Every way a modern school administrator 
turns today there is criticism of the local school curriculum, indict- 
ment of the local school product, and a demand for some specific new 
course which would be a panacea for all existing needs. Legislatures 
meet and out of legislative hoppers pour laws requiring full courses in 
thrift, in highway safety, in Americanism, in temperance, in problems 
of democracy, in general business training, and in many other sub- 
jects I might mention. At the same time the defenders of all existing 
subjects and courses rush in to protect the sacredness of these and to 
demand their preservation. Obviously all of the old can not be re- 
tained in addition to the new, nor can the attempt to cram the entire 
conglomeration into the mind of every child succeed. 

We have not followed that plan in the development of other 
aspects of our social and economic structure. There has been change, 
discard, and addition. For instance, transportation through the ages 
has witnessed a veritable revolution. Various media have been dis- 


* An address delivered June 23, 1937, at a Conference on Southern Education held in 
Chapel Hill, N. C 
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carded, many have been preserved practically unchanged, and many 
have been greatly improved. No one attempts to use all the media 
developed through the ages, nor to have all available. Time, place, 
need, ability, and availability determine the media to be used. Where 
one is going however remains a question throughout the ages. Com- 
munication in its media has likewise changed, but the importance of 
getting the message through, has remained fundamental. Even in the 
development of any particular means of transportation or communica- 
tion we have not hesitated to discard one gadget for another, one 
design for another, seeking in every instance the simplest and most 
efficient instrument possible. We have not wept at the passing of the 
model T nor attempted to prevent its discard, but have accepted with 
eagerness the power and speed of the V-8 because it meets our 
present need better. Generally speaking I do not feel that the modern 
school curriculum has had the same careful reorganization, elimina- 
tion, addition, and refinement that has been characteristic of most 
phases of modern life. 1 fear that the scholar of a century ago would 
feel strangely at home in classrooms of modern schools, certainly 
more so than the mechanical engineer or scientist of a century ago 
might feel in a modern laboratory. And yet both of them would have 
tremendous adjustments to make if they attempted to mingle in the 
swift moving events of modern society. 

One of the problems of public education is to reach back through 
the age-old accumulation of knowledge, bring forward, refine, and 
concentrate that which is vital to the general needs of the modern 
child, and discard to the scholar, the research man, and the specialist 
that desirable knowledge which has specific application in a limited 
field. This involves of course a careful and scientific reexamination 
of the so-called core curriculum in our schools with a view of pre- 
serving that which is absolutely essential to the needs of today. This 
will of course be a heartbreaking experience to the lover of history, 
who while pleading for a broad four-year course in the modern high 
school may see the heartless curriculum builder ¢ondense the con- 
sidered essentials of history into a single attractive and interesting 
volume. It may disturb greatly the advocate of a complete program 
of mathematics who sees the ruthless elimination of theoretical and 
abstract non-essentials to the average child and the development of a 
simple and useful course in general mathematics. Or all of us may 
hold up our hands in holy horror when even the sacred precincts of 
subject fields are invaded and integrated courses of study combining 
many subject fields into single courses are presented for our con- 
sideration and use. One might wish that it were possible for every 
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person to have the opportunity and the ability to know all there is to 
know and to be able to use this knowledge as occasion demands, but 
this of course is an idle dream. Many of our curriculum practices in 
the past, however, have seemed to assume this ability. As the needs 
of a changing society have made themselves felt we have tacked on 
course after course, and except in a few refreshing instances have 
permitted the old curriculum to remain in statu quo. Then, as it be- 
came obvious that our offerings taxed the abilities of any child, we 
became very considerate and from the depths of our new-found wis- 
dom permitted a few elective courses, actually allowing a child to 
omit something in the curriculum. When we discovered that under 
this remarkable concession of freedom the world continued to turn on 
its axis and the universe gave no visible evidence of internal upheaval 
or disintegration, we became bolder and actually offered one or more 
alternate curricula, thus giving children more than one way of escape 
from the toils of the educational process. Seriously speaking, I think 
the philosophy underlying these efforts was sound, but I wonder if 
many of the courses offered in the new set-up are not of doubtful 
value. I would at least suggest that in many instances closely related 
courses stripped of non-essentials might have been combined and the 
essential information and experiences made available in more valuable 
form to the same student. 

When we approach the question, therefore, of whether the schools 
have undertaken more functions and responsibilities than they can 
discharge adequately I am suggesting in the first place that a wise and 
well considered elimination, consolidation, and integration of many 
courses might save a great deal of time and money and provide the 
opportunity for the inclusion of other functions and responsibilities 
which modern times have thrust upon us. Unquestionably, it seems 
to me, additional responsibilities and functions must be added. Cer- 
tainly here in the South one of our immediate problems is the addition 
of a twelfth year to our school system. 

Thirty years ago most of the schools in this State had only ten 
grades, and from these ten-grade schools children went to college and 
to work. Today the minimum is eleven grades, and more and more 
our people are realizing that offerings again must be extended. I 
think this situation applies quite generally to the South. It seems to 
me that twelve years is the very minimum length of time in which to 
attempt the education of a child through the high school grades. This 
means of course an extension of one year in most public schools in the 
South ; but the necessity of providing more training and the need for 
holding children in school until they are more mature seem to make 
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this step mandatory. My study of crime among young people con- 
vinces me that in many instances another year of schooling would 
have bridged the gap of enforced idleness and brought these young 
people safely to the period of regular employment in commerce and 
industry. Increased opportunity is also afforded for including in the 
curriculum the additional things considered essential in the education 
of the modern child. 

In considering the shaping of our educational system for the new 
era I also see the possibility of extension both below the first grade 
and beyond the twelfth grade. I shall discuss the extension below 
the first grade first. I realize that, in suggesting new functions for 
the schools to perform, one is apt to give concern both to those who 
insist that no more functions be undertaken until those presently as- 
sumed be performed efficiently and to those who think that society is 
now supporting educational functions to the limit of its economic 
ability. And yet to me society seems to be a huge dam holding back 
chaos. Wherever leaks are found in the social structure it is im- 
perative that they be stopped. We must use our own resources to 
strengthen the entire structure; we can not concentrate on some 
favored segment. Attention must be given to weakness wherever 
found. Such a large percentage of mothers are at work today in the 
business world that thousands of children below six years of age are 
left without adequate home environment. Too many of these little 
fellows, left entirely to their own devices or to the care of cooks or 
maids unsuited for the proper rearing of children, are developing 
habits, attitudes, and complexes that will ruin their lives before the 
public schools can reach them. Lack of proper food and clothing also 
impair the health of these children, and permanent physical injury 
frequently takes place during this pre-school period. For years I 
have felt that here was a problem of society that we must reckon 
with. A government that has become as philanthropic in other re- 
spects should certainly concern itself as much with the moral, physical, 
and educational welfare of these twigs of society as with the gnarled 
and twisted oaks of old age. Perhaps more attention to the twigs 
would prevent the necessity for so much attention at the other ex- 
treme. We seem to be approaching an era when the nursery school 
will be a very necessary part of our public schools, and when proper 
attention to the care of children of nursery school age will be taken 
as a matter of course. It seems to me that such a development would 
prevent many of the problems we now face in our public schools from 
children of faulty pre-school development. 

On the other extreme we are approaching the day when the public 
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school system must accept adult education as a part of its responsibil- 
ity. Change is so rapid today that it is practically impossible for any- 
one in an initial period of training to secure all the training needed 
for a lifetime of active service. Constant study and adjustment will 
be needed certainly by a large part of our people if they are to remain 
socially efficient. Most of them will not have the opportunity nor the 
means to secure this needed training unless it is easily available. I 
know of no other agency that can render this service as well as the 
public schools. Even now we have both the plants and personnel to 
meet the needs of most communities if we utilize the resources avail- 
able. 1 hope we have learned from the recent depression that it is far 
more expensive and detrimental to society to provide relief for those 
who can not adjust themselves to changing conditions than it is to 
provide a fit society in the first place. Most of those now left on 
relief must continue to be wards of a philanthropic government. The 
time for their salvage is past in most instances. Let us now give at- 
tention to the conservation of our citizenship resources to the end 
that the percentage of waste in this respect be reduced to a minimum. 

Another important matter for emphasis in our public schools is 
more adequate provision for exceptional children. The inflexibility 
of our school organization in the past has been distinctly unfair and 
cruel to the child requiring special attention or treatment. Many 
of our leading educators conceive education to be mainly or entirely a 
question of adjustment. If we grant that adjustment is even an im- 
portant function of education, only a very casual glance at the social 
order will convince the most skeptical that education still has much 
to do; for maladjustments are evident on every hand. Clearly it is a 
major function of education to reduce these social ills which now 
afflict our society. In the education of childhood it is fundamental 
that the individual child be placed at the center of the entire program. 
This fact would seem to be axiomatic and, in theory, no doubt is 
generally admitted ; but in practice how far short we fall of making 
the child the heart of the educational activity! To a considerable de- 
gree our practice recognizes children en masse, but there is practically 
no provision for the child as an individual or as a personality. School 
organization, classroom technique and procedures, classification and 
promotion, curricular materials 





all those are predicated upon mass 
education and recognize children collectively, with little or no regard 
for the individual child. If there is one thing about human nature 
on which there is general agreement it is that people differ—that no 
two people are alike; and yet in our educational practices we seem 
not to be at all aware of the fact of individual differences. To the 
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degree that in our educational practice we recognize individual differ- 
ences and make provision for the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
individual child, to that degree will maladjustments be reduced. 

One result of a school organization that recognizes children en 
masse is pupil retardation of which we in North Carolina are so 
ashamed. In a little folder which the North Carolina Mental Hygiene 
Society has distributed it is stated that 26.9 per cent of North Caro- 
lina school children repeated grades last year. I presume these data 
are accurate. A further analysis of these data would show that a 
relatively large per cent of these repeaters are found in the first grade. 
The effect of this experience upon the mental health of the child who 
is repeating the grade is beyond our comprehension. I am happy to 
say, however, that we are reducing the per cent of first grade retar- 
dation. Contributing to this more wholesome condition are the work of 
the pre-school clinics which are held annually throughout the state 
and a general tendency to delay the beginning of formal reading. 
These clinics reveal physical, mental, and emotional traits and abilities 
which characterize the child upon his entering school. The delay in 
beginning formal reading enables the child to acquire the psychological 
and physiological development necessary for successfully engaging in 
the mechanics of reading. It is a recognition, also, that the acquisition 
of a great deal of skill in the tool subjects after all may not be such a 
sacred obligation of the first grade. 

We speak complacently today of universal education for all the 
people. This is a high-sounding phrase and one we accept as becom- 
* however, in its 
broadest sense is one of deep significance when all its implications are 
considered. Time was, not so far in the past, when only a very small 
part of our people went to school. In North Carolina for instance, 
in 1861 the total school population according to the report of Dr. 
Calvin Wiley, then State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was 
112,047. Of this number only 51,960 attended the public schools. 
These children were taught by 1,233 teachers and the term was 56 
days. In 1870 according to the report of the Federal Commissioner 
of Education the total school population was 342,168. The total 
school enrollment was 49,302 and the average daily attendance was 


ing a reality. The term “universal education,’ 


31,812. These children were taught by 1,415 teachers and the aver- 
age term was 60 days. One of the interesting things about these 
figures is that such a small percent of those of school age actually 
went to school. Those who attended were a very select group. Most 
of them came from homes of fine social and cultural background and 
were interested chiefly in entering the professions. The remainder 
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were the occasional poor, fired by unusual determination and ability, 
likewise interested in the professions. Most of these were endowed 
with sufficient ability to make the most of the classical courses avail- 
able, and were able to utilize the training they did receive to the best 
advantage. They also had the benefit of heritage and opportunity, 
and much of the competition existing in modern society was lacking. 
In other words, the stage was favorably set for success for those with 
“learning.” 

The school of today deals with an entirely different type of child. 
The children of the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker alike 
knock at our doors. The children of the rich and the poor march 
side by side into our classrooms. Those richly endowed and those 
limited in ability alike expect us to fit them for living. This variety of 
abilities, interests, and objectives can not be met by any single cur- 
riculum ; neither can a!l the children be fitted to meet all the demands 
of our modern world. Education today must be devoted to the 
sanctity of child personality, to finding the individual needs and apti- 
tudes of each child and to giving to each child, in the language of a 
brilliant North Carolina governor, “the opportunity to burgeon out 
all that is within him.” If every child could be given the training 
best suited to his ability and to his opportunity, the efficiency and hap- 
piness of society would be multiplied many fold. It is not too much 
to expect that we move definitely in that direction. 

The inclusion of a broad program of vocational education is neces- 
sary in the modern school. One of the most heartbreaking things 
that can happen to a high school graduate is to march away from 
the inspiring events of commencement day, his ears ringing with the 
high sounding phrases of the commencement orator, perhaps a 
scholarship medal in his pocket, his head erect and his eye gleaming 
with high resolve, only to find himself unable to fill the vacancies he 
finds. The graduates of hundreds of high schools today have had no 
opportunity for vocational training whatever. Many of them have 
needed this training and would have taken it had it been available. 
Those who would enter modern industrial and commercial life find it 
much easier if they have had preliminary vocational training. Busi- 
ness expects its new employees to be prepared. It has no patience with 
the mistakes of the learner ; and the constantly increasing complexity 
of business demands an ever-increasing amount of training. In every 
employment office those who might have been welcome twenty years 
ago are coldly turned aside. The possibilities of vocational education 
in remaking the social and economic life of a community are tre- 
mendous. I have seen a well organized department of agriculture in 
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a rural high school perform a modern miracle in stimulating improved 
methods of farming and cooperative farm marketing. I have in mind 
one which saw every scrub cow and bull vanish from the community, 
every poultry flock become pure bred, cash crops increase from one 
to five, homes and barns remodeled and painted, and bank accounts 
trebled in the local bank. At the same time the bootlegger disap- 
peared, and one of the most lawless communities became one of the 
most law abiding. Today that community has more students at State 
College than the remainder of the county combined, and these boys 
are going back home to take over the farms they left. To them agri- 
culture and drudgery are not synonymous terms. To them farming is 
an art and a noble opportunity for self expression. Those who know 
this community marvel at the change, but those who know its program 
of agricultural education understand the change. A similar revolu- 
tion has taken place within the homes because of a fine program of 
home economics. Modern kitchens with cabinets, running water, 
electric refrigerators, and laundry rooms with electric washers and 
ironers have broken the shackles of farm home drudgery and provided 
time for the enjoyment of modern living rooms comfortably and taste- 
fully furnished, and trees and flowers and shimmering green lawns. 
Here is a revolution in culture to satisfy the cravings of the most 
earnest seeker after culture. Here is economic and social security 
built on a spirit of self-reliance and independence—virtues necessary 
to the preservation of democracy. 

I have seen a shop program and a commercial education program 
in a city school system send student after student into industry and 
commerce better trained to find the way, and already many of these 
are community leaders and managers of the establishments they 
entered only a few years ago. They will tell you that what the schools 
did for them helped them to win their ways. Vocational education as 
an integrated part of the school curriculum can assist in the work of 
reshaping and expanding the social and economic life of large areas, 
and can point the way to the people of the State in the utilization of 
our opportunities and resources. 

In conclusion, I wish to summarize the points I have made in this 
address as follows: 

I. The schools have not assumed too many responsibilities and 
functions, but certainly the present curriculum should be examined 
carefully in order that matter of questionable value to the modern 
child, particularly in the field of general education, be eliminated, thus 
making room for new knowledge peculiar to modern needs. Illustra- 


(Continued on Page 241) 
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THE IDEAL OF WIDELY DIFFUSED 
KNOW LEDGE* 


C. E. McIntosH 


Director, National Youth Administration of North Carolina 


N HIS Farewell Address, President Washington, one hundred 
| forty years ago, left to the country he loved and which he had so 
long and so well served a number of wise admonitions. One of these 
refers to the fundamental need for an educated citizenship, the exact 
quotation being as follows: “Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. (For), 
in proportion as the structure of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

These are not the words of the left-wing Jefferson, nor do they 
contain any taint of the somewhat irresponsible French philosophy of 
that time. They constitute rather the considered judgment of our 
most trusted conservative leader, and bear the approval of even 
Alexander Hamilton himself. Furthermore, no personal or political 
motive could possibly have influenced the Father of his Country in 
announcing this doctrine; for he was childless, and on the point of 
voluntary retirement from public life. But, even if we should feel that 
the statement is too strong, we realize, of course, that the sentiments 
he so emphatically expressed have since been echoed by leaders of all 
parties, and that they still claim the sanction of practically all persons 
who think seriously about the business of self-government. 

If, then, we grant that a wide diffusion of knowledge among the 
masses is, in fact, a necessity for a democratic society, and not a 
mere Utopian dream, may we not with profit this afternoon ask three 
pertinent questions: (1) To what extent has our own state ap- 
proximated the ideal so long ago set forth? (2) What efforts is it 
now making to bring about that ideal? (3) What change in our 
educational practice would enable us actually to gain a wider diffusion 
of knowledge than we have up to this time secured? 


I. Epucation AMoNG ADULTS 
1. According to the federal census, there were living in this state in 
1930, 236,261 men and women who admitted that they could 
neither read nor write. 
Competent authorities believe that, if the facts were known, the 
actual number of illiterates would prove to be at least twice that 


bho 


number, or approximately one-half million of our fellow citizens. 
* An address delivered to the Woman’s Club, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, May 21, 1937. 
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3. Just above the group of people who are totally illiterate is another, 
perhaps as large or even larger, who may be called functional 
illiterates—that is, people who read with such difficulty that they 
can scarcely comprehend even a daily or weekly newspaper. 

If these figures are at all authentic, fully one-third of our adults 
are without the ability to read for themselves, and thus are largely 
unable to form judgments for themselves. At all events, the army 
tests of a few years ago showed that the young men twenty to thirty 
years of age were a group of fourth graders. Why, do you suppose, 
did we make such poor progress in diffusing knowledge among the 
masses during the first century and a quarter of our national life? 


II. EpucaTiIon AMONG CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 


Some of us would like to believe that the modern school has 
amended, or presently will amend, the conditions just cited, and that 
within a few years illiteracy will disappear. Unfortunately, recent 
official reports fail to warrant such a hope. Let us note briefly the 
educational record since the last census was taken. 


A. GRADES 1-7 
1. In the year 1929-1930, there were enrolled in the first grade of 
our public schools 212,962 six- or seven-year-old tots. 
2. In the spring of 1936, there were graduated from the seventh 
grade of these schools 53,276 adolescent boys and girls. 

That is to say, over the most recent seven-year span, and with 
conditions prevailing which drove home to all of us the need for 
greater knowledge, our schools succeeded in diffusing our approved 
curriculum among only 25% of these children, and failed to diffuse 
it among 75% of them. In other words, we successfully taught one 
out of every four children, and failed to teach successfully three out 
of four. What do you think of that record? Does it promise that in 
the future we shall have an enlightened citizenship? 


B. THE HIGH SCHOOL 


On the high school level, the accomplishment was somewhat bet- 
ter, but still very disappointing. Note the figures: : 
1. In the fall of 1932, there were enrolled in our public high 
schools, as freshmen, 49,777 boys and girls. 
2. In the spring of 1936, there were graduated from these high 
schools 22,136 young men and young women. 
Over the most recent four-year period, therefore, we succeeded in 
diffusing our high school curriculum among 44.4% of this class, and 
failed to diffuse it among 55.6% of the class. Can we boast of this 
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record? If high school instruction is essential, why is it that only 
approximately two out of five of our young people can or will take it? 


C. COLLEGES 

But this is a college community. Perhaps, therefore, we should 
examine the extent to which colleges are able to diffuse their cur- 
ricula. Here are the facts: 

1. In the fall of 1932, there were registered as freshmen in the 

colleges of this state 7,838 young men and young women. 

2. In the spring of 1934, the junior colleges gave diplomas to 
1,571, and in the spring of 1936, the more advanced colleges 
gave diplomas or bachelors’ degrees to 2,802 members of this 
class. 

Ignoring duplications, the above figures mean that 55.7% of the 
class finished some course, and that 44.3% failed to finish any course. 
Considering the fact that an appreciable number receiving diplomas at 
junior colleges probably also later received diplomas at the senior 
colleges or universities, the actual number completing a college course 
Was approximately 50% of the class, and the number failing to com- 
plete a course was also about 50‘¢. Why is it that our colleges can 
diffuse their curricula among only half of those who seek a college 
education ? 

RECAPITULATION 

After one hundred forty years of effort to educate all of our 
citizens, we, therefore, find that: 

1. Probably one-third of our adult population is functionally 


illiterate. 

2. One-fourth of our grade children finish, and three-fourths fail 
to finish the course offered them. 

3. About two out of five entering the high school finish the 


course, and three out of five fail to do so. 

4. Approximately one-half of those who enter our colleges remain 
to finish a course, and the other half drop out or fail to pass 
the work undertaken. 

That is our record to date in achieving Washington’s ideal of an 
enlightened citizenship. What reason can we offer for such a fright- 
ful failure to diffuse knowledge widely? Are we sure that the know!l- 
edge we have proffered or the method we have used is sound? Do 
we care to consider whether or not we have undertaken an impossible 
task—that is, through force to diffuse among the masses a type of in- 
formation suitable only to a small minority? If we should conclude 
that the majority of our people are unable or unwilling to master the 
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information we think good for them, what attitude shall we assume 
toward future efforts at diffusing knowledge? 

I ask permission at this point to quote to you several thought- 
provoking statements from some of our best informed present-day 
leaders. 


III. SuGGESTED CHANGES IN PoLicy 


A. GOVERNOR HOEY 


In his recent inaugural address, Governor Clyde R. Hoey used 
these words: “The child must be our first consideration. . . . Less 
than 10% of our children go to college, so the public school is the 
finishing school for 90%. This being true, the curricula should min- 
ister to the needs of this vast majority and make a real effort to pre- 
pare them for life. . . . I would not have less cultural training pro- 
vided, but more practical, and the practical given the same dignity as 
the purely cultural.” 

This statement raises several interesting queries: Do you under- 
stand the Governor to mean: (1) that perhaps the child has not been 
our first consideration? (2) that we have offered to all children a 
college preparatory course when 90% of them have had no intention 
of going to college? (3) that such a course is without value to many as 
a preparation for the lives they are destined to lead? (4) that we 
think it undignified to teach subjects of practical value? If so, do we 
agree with him? If we do agree, what shall we do to correct these 
errors? 

Governor Hoey speaks of “cultural” subjects. What is culture ? 

1. Mr. W. D. Carmichael, Vice-President of Liggett-Mvyers To- 
bacco Company, is a graduate of our own University, and was 
for years Superintendent of the City Schools in Durham. Dur- 
ing his administration of those schools, he installed shops, busi- 
ness courses, a home economics department, and several other 
types of instruction designed to benefit those who disliked the 
usual stereotyped curriculum. Many of the best students in 
that city—those who knew they were going to college—eagerly 
sought permission to take these new courses, and apparently 
considered them rich in cultural value. Mr. Carmichael, him- 
self, on one occasion said, “There is as much education in mak- 
ing a good piece of furniture in the shop as there is in con- 
jugating a Latin verb in a conventional class.” I give you this 
statement from a man who has always had a high appreciation 
of culture, but who thinks it can be found elsewhere than in the 
usual prescribed curriculum. 
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2. Dr. William Lyon Phelps, Head of the English Department 
at Yale, in addressing the Phi Beta Kappa society at our Uni- 
versity a few years ago, defined culture thus: “That person is 
most cultured who thinks the most interesting thoughts.” Dr. 
Phelps is highly cultured in the usual meaning of that term, 
but he clearly believes that no one can secure culture except 
through interest. If his belief is correct, we shall probably 
have to consider that viewpoint in planning a future curriculum 
for the commonality, even if we have to abandon certain cher- 
ished subjects which have failed to excite the desired interest. 


B. SUPERINTENDENT ERWIN 

In his address before the recent Conference for Social Service, 
Superintendent Clyde A. Erwin said: “If we could enlarge our school 
program, we could materially lessen the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency.” The converse of this statement is that, if we do not enlarge 
our program, our schools may actually promote juvenile delinquency. 
Can we afford to contemplate that statement? Do we dare ignore it? 
At the close of the last fiscal year, 41% of the prisoners incarcerated 
in our penitentiary and road camps (and the number was greater than 
our three largest college student bodies combined) were less than 
twenty-five years of age. Moreover, more than half the prisoners of 
all ages were listed as common laborers, four-fifths were almost 
wholly without vocational training, and 82% either had dropped out 
of the lower grades or were of unknown educational status. Shall 
we continue to drive young people out of our schools and into our 
prisons? Would it not cost less to teach them a trade whereby they 


might earn a livelihood ? 


C. DEAN BRADSHAW 
A few days ago, Dean Francis F. Bradshaw, who for years has 
come into intimate daily contact with students, said: “It is immoral 
to prescribe treatment until we have made a diagnosis.” Have we 
made any attempt at diagnosing the abilities or the aspirations of 
young people entering school, or have we agreed with Dr. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago that the wishes of children (or even of 
undergraduates) are totally “irrelevant”? Shall we, as Dean Brad- 
shaw says, continue to be “immoral,” or could we better serve society 
by seeking to understand the problems with which we attempt to 
deal ? 
D. DR. HENDERSON 
On April 20, there appeared at the head of the editorial column of 
the Daily Tar Heel a statement from Dr. Archibald Henderson. Said 
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he: “The curse of civilization—and in especial of American civiliza- 
tion—is the tendency to the standardization of the human product. 
We are all being run into a mould and turned out as ‘finished products’ 
—thinking alike, believing alike, acting alike, looking alike—the 
wooden toys of a huge American Noah’s ark. Our civilization is the 
goose-step march of the wooden soldiers to the tune of the national 
anthem, ‘Yes, we have no ideas today’.” 

Could any indictment of our educational system be more fearful ? 
Dr. Henderson has had the advantages of our prescribed curricula, 
and has attained honors at several universities. He is perhaps our 
most versatile scholar, and certainly has a mind which can master any 
requirement made of him. And yet, even he rebels against the notion 
that all of us can do or ought to attempt the things which he has done. 
In fact, he knows that only a very few could possibly master the various 
fields of learning which to him are thoroughly familiar. If he were 
less liberal, he might join with the hierarchy which down the ages 
has chanted: “These subjects are the fundamentals of all learning. 
Let those master them who can. Let all who fail to appreciate them 
be cast into outer darkness, for all such are morons.” But he does 
not do so. His experience has taught him the folly of such a uniform 
and compulsory scheme. 

In conclusion, let me revert once more to the pronouncement by 
Washington: “In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be 
enlightened.”” Do we believe that statement? There is in it nothing 
which intimates that all people should be equally enlightened about 
the same things. There is not even a suggestion that people can be 
educated by forced requirements. Our own experience proves that 
requirements and compulsory attendance laws are perfectly futile as 
agencies of enlightenment; for, with both at our behests, three out 
of four of our small children, three out of five of our youths, and half 
of our young men and young women fail to master the courses 
offered. If we cannot devise a plan, therefore, which will appeal to 
individual interests, and thereby cause children and young people 
willingly to seek enlightenment, we may as well give up the whole 
idea of democracy, and join some of our European neighbors in 
declaring that human beings in general are fools and that only those 
selected of God are fit to rule. 
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THUMBS DOWN ON EROSION* 


Lucy NELMS 
Nashville (N. C.) High School 


N MY neighborhood in the eastern part of the Tar Heel State there 
I was a hundred and sixty acre farm owned by a city banker who 
knew very little about farming. In charge of the farm was a tenant 
who, although he came from farming stock and had been a tiller of 
the soil for forty years of his life, knew only to sow and reap and sow 
again. His advantages had been few and thus he knew little about 
scientific farming. Each year he and his family planted and harvested 
the crops of cotton, tobacco, and corn; each year the quantity and 
quality of the yield grew smaller and poorer; and each autumn the 
brows of the city banker and the tenant grew more worried, for their 
respective incomes from “Hillside Farm” shrank a little more with 
every passing year. 

After one particularly disappointing crop when the tobacco yield 
was less than six hundred pounds per acre and the quality so inferior 
that it averaged scarcely fourteen cents per pound, the banker had to 
give up the farm. It then came under the control of the Federal 
Land Bank from which he had borrowed rather heavily, hoping 
against hope that the little farm would yet “come out of the Kinks.” 

On December 31 of that year the tenant and his family moved 
away without one backward glance of regret and the following week 
Joe and Rob, two ambitious brothers who had graduated from N. C. 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering the previous spring 
took possession of down-at-the-heels little “Hillside.” Due to its 
run down condition they had been able to purchase it for considerably 
less than the average farming price of that section. 

The older men of the community shook their heads; the farmers 
of the same type as the former tenant wondered how those two young 
“up-starts” thought they were going to make any more off a place 
than John Saunders who had farmed all his life. The neighborhood 
“wag” suggested that maybe they thought “them thar” deep gullies 
were abandoned mine shafts and were going to dig for gold instead 
of farming. But Joe and Rob went about their many tasks with a 
smile and a cheery whistle. 

The farm presented indeed a very discouraging aspect with its 
gullies ranging in depth and width from a few inches to those resem- 
bling mine shafts; the “bottom-lands” although they had received a 


* Prize-winning essay for 1937 in the annual contest sponsored by the North Carolina 
Academy of Science. 
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good cover of silt every year were of no use because they had not 
been effectually drained and could be cultivated successfully only by 
the crawfish ; sheet erosion had left the soil of the slopes red and un- 
productive ; even the wagon paths that wound about the edges of the 
fields were almost impassable because of the deep ruts that were the 
results of sheet erosion from the fields. 

The first step the boys took was to get in touch with the county 
farm agent and his assistants in order to obtain their opinions. With 
the help of their suggestions Joe and Rob purchased six cows of good 
pedigree, one thoroughbred bull; three healthy brood sows, one boar ; 
sixty one year-old pullets, four blooded cockerels, and two hundred 
and fifty baby chicks. They completed the livestock program for the 
first year by renting two healthy, strong-bodied farm mules from an 
uncle. 

Gullies claimed their attention next. The worst eroded spot on 
the hundred cleared acres—a 15‘7 slope covering almost an acre— 
was planted to black locust seedlings. Low check dams of small 
meshed poultry wire reinforced with last year’s cornstalks were built 
across this gully at frequent intervals to help catch and hold the loose 
dirt and topsoil so that the young trees and the bluegrass that had 
been sown over this area might have a chance to become well estab- 
lished. On the lesser slopes where erosion had not taken so heavy a 
toll, terraces were constructed with the aid of the machine bought by 
the county for that purpose. Although most of these terraces had 
their outlets in woodland plots some ended in the field and where this 
occurred sod barriers were used to prevent gullying. These barriers 
were made by placing several shovels of rich soil topped by blue grass 
sod into discarded feed and fertilizer bags which were then placed in 
several slightly curved lines across the outlet areas. The curved posi- 
tion prevented water from flowing around the ends of the barriers 
and forming new gullies; the sod-bags furnished food for the sod 
and also helped it to “stay put” while it was establishing itself. Tile 
drainage was used for the “bottom-lands” that were later planted to 
corn. The small gullies were obliterated by sod barriers, by dragging 
down the banks from either side toward the center, and by filling 
them with pine boughs. Strip-cropping in one field having a series of 
terraces was carried out by sowing a mixture of oats and crimson 
clover at the top of the slope in the area between terrace one and 
terrace two leaving the space between terrace two and three for cot- 
ton to be planted in rows run parallel to terrace two. By running the 
rows in this manner every middle would carry its own water directly 
into the flow channel of terrace three. In another gently rolling field 
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strip-cropping took the place of terracing entirely. Other fields were 
fenced and sown to pasture mixtures such as soybeans, cane, and 
vetch for hogs; cowpeas, oats, and clover for the cattle. Alfalfa, 
lespedeza, and wheat were sown on other fields for a triple purpose— 
to control erosion, provide feed for the stock, and grain for the boys 
and the market. They saved enough grain to reseed the farm the fol- 
lowing year. By rotating these and planting no row crops excepting 
corn and cotton for four years, they gradually reclaimed “Hillside 
Farm” and made it the show spot for the agricultural leaders of the 
county who wished to prove that worn out, barren soil could be made 
productive through intelligent care and well planned work. The 
young people of the community, and for that matter the nearby 
towns, were forever scrambling through the fences to “take pictures” 
on the hilltop pastures. And little wonder, for didn’t you look your 
best knee-deep in a green sea of tender waving grain, the clover- 
scented breeze whipping curls about your face, and for a background 
the somber green pines of the forest? 

At the end of their fifth year at “Hillside Farm,” Joe and Rob 
were, as some of the neighbors put it, “sitting pretty.” “Hillside” 
products were recognized throughout Nash and the adjoining coun- 
ties ; the barns were filled with hay and grain; and although they had 
very little money banked, the progressive and well-kept appearance 
of the farm was sufficient proof to passers-by that prosperity wasn’t 
around the proverbial corner but actually present at “Hillside Farm.” 
Only a few traces of erosion remained and these were fast yielding 
to the influence of terracing, soil-saving dams, and the soil-binding 
plants grown on these areas. 

Every year more farmers in this section began and continued with 
increased devotion the task of reclaiming their farms many of which 
were in as serious a condition as had been “Hillside.” To these pro- 
grams which varied slightly from the one they had followed, Joe and 
Rob, who were looked upon as community leaders, gave their most 
loyal support helping in every way they could to make all the farms 
as prosperous as their own. 

And so it is in every agricultural section—as soon as the farmers 
realize the seriousness and uselessness of letting erosion take its sea- 
sonal toll of their farms and proceed to do something about it, then 
and only then will one of Southern Agriculture’s most destructive 
enemies come under the control of the men whose progress it has 
needlessly retarded for many years. 
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EDUCATIONAL USES OF THE PHOTOPLAY 


Lina M. SHIpPy 


Kiowa, Kansas 


P SHE PHOTOPLAY has come to occupy a definite place in the 

life of the average American adolescent. From various studies 
which have been made has come positive evidence that not only do 
the great majority of young people attend the motion picture theater 
on the average once each week or once every other week, but that 
this attendance definitely influences those who attend. Millions of 
people find in the photoplay a means of rest and recreation. They 
go to forget the drabness of life. 

While attendance on such a basis is feasible, there is a chance for 
finding higher values if one chooses to attend photoplays of the right 
sort. First of all, one thinks of the vast educational influence of the 
motion picture. It brings information concerning the current topics 
of the day, in its news reels. It brings geographical information 
through its scenery. It brings many good things from literature to 
people who would never expend the time or energy to read them. It 
stimulates and creates an interest in reading books. The photoplay 
brings a great body of social knowledge, some of which is helpful and 
some of which is of doubtful value depending upon the individual who 
sees and interprets it. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the much talked of harmful effects 
of the photoplay would disappear if one could get each individual 
attending the photoplay to evaluate the character implications of what 
he sees there and to appreciate and understand the better things which 
it offers. The hope of youth lies in its capacity to think, aided by 
our ability to stimulate and arouse that thinking process. Perhaps 
the greatest single benefit of photoplay attendance is its challenge to 
the individual to think and evaluate what is seen there. One can 
hardly attend without inwardly passing judgment upon the acting, the 
skill of the director, the effectiveness of the story, the skill shown in 
the development of the plot, the effectiveness of the staging and 
scenery, the artistry of the whole production, and the social principles 
involved in the production. 

Some psychologists have urged still another value of photoplay 
attendance, namely, that the photoplay is a means of satisfying in a 
vicarious and harmless fashion pent-up impulses which might other- 
wise take a more dangerous expression. In addition to this, some 
psychologists urge the attendance at photoplays of the right sort as a 
means of relieving strain. 
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One might summarize the values of photoplay attendance ten- 
tatively as follows: a means of providing recreation, rest, educational 
stimulation, opportunity for thinking, relaxation, catharsis. 

However, in spite of the values that are found to inhere in photo- 
play attendance, there are definitely harmful influences. Many people 
have protested vigorously against photoplay attendance on the part 
of youth, urging that such attendance has been responsible for crime 
and delinquency, and that wrong social standards have been derived 
from it. Those who take this stand call attention to the following 
types of harmful effects: influence upon conduct, influence through 
impersonation, influence through imitation, influence through day- 
dreaming, influence through arousal of the emotions, influence upon 
the philosophy of life, influence towards crime and delinquency, in- 
fluence upon attitudes, and physical after effects. 

The educational problem of making the photoplay a force for good 
is many sided. Perhaps, the first and foremost task is so to arouse 
appreciation for the better plays that the public will come to demand, 
and will cease to attend any but, wholesome pictures. The producers 
will give the public what it wants. 

One of the best ways of bringing young people to prefer the best 
plays is by meeting their needs. One way of meeting the adolescent's 
photoplay needs is to utilize some of the information which he has 
gained by attending a good photoplay. He may well write a theme 
on the skill of the director in a recent play. Or he may evaluate the 
motives that caused a certain character in the play to do a certain 
thing. 

We hear a great deal about the principle of teaching boys and girls 
to do well the things that they will do anyway. This surely is ap- 
plicable to the matter of photoplay attendance. Since the majority of 
them are going to attend anyway, we may as well help them to learn 
how to make a thinking, evaluating exercise of the attendance. 

Some of the possible educational uses that could be made of the 
photoplay are: (1) as a background for the study of literature, his- 
tory, dramatics, art, science, and vocational studies; (2) as a means 
of providing practice in evaluating and judging; (3) as a means of 
influencing attitudes and conduct; (4) as a means of developing some 
of the finer qualities of appreciation. 

Some methods for utilizing the photoplay as an educational agency 
are as follows: photoplay club; in the English class as the basis for 
themes, etc.; for discussion groups; for numbers of assembly pro- 
grams; for reference in dramatics class; in geography class; in his- 
tory class. There are endless ways that resourceful teachers might 
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utilize photoplay attendance, if the right types of pictures are attended. 
An extensive study of photoplay appreciation has been carried on by 
the National Council of English Teachers. 

The practical utility of a photoplay club is at once apparent, when 
one views the following facts: (1) the majority of our young people 
are attending the photoplay anyway; (2) one of the purposes of 
education is to help young people to learn to do well those things that 
they will do anyway; (3) the photoplay possesses real inherent 
values ; (4) some of its harmful influences can be minimized through 
proper preliminary thinking and evaluation. 

A photoplay club could easily be given a place among the other 
clubs of every secondary school. It seems even more justifiable than 
a dramatics club, inasmuch as a majority of the students attend 
photoplays. It could do a great number of things, among which are 
the following: stimulate thinking, lead pupils to choose to attend the 
better photoplays, help pupils to appreciate the better things that the 
screen world has to offer, teach some facts about the fundamental 
dramatic principles of plot structure, characterization, staging, vocal- 
ization, costuming, acting, etc., interest young people in the basic prin- 
ciples of photography, make them acquainted with various social 
customs and characteristics of different peoples, broaden the outlook 
and understanding, provide geographical information, and stimulate 
national and international solidarity and understanding. 

Some excellent study guides are now available for preliminary 
studies of photoplays. Local theater managements seem happy to 
cooperate with teachers interested in using these for advanced studies 
before the appearance of a photoplay. These guides would furnish 
good basic information to be used in a school photoplay club. Edgar 
Dale has written an excellent book entitled, “How To Appreciate 
Motion Pictures’ (published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934). This book would be very valuable for use with a photo- 
play club. 

The photoplay club idea truly presents an interesting field for 
further study and experimentation. 







































The Physical Education Column 


Conducted by OtiIverR K. CoRNWELL 








Wuat SHALL BE THE FuTuURE DIRECTION oF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IF REQUIRED 


N endeavoring to discuss this problem I am dealing with the 
| verse schools and with the undergraduate level in colleges 
and universities. The term “required” is used as being contrasted 
with “elective.” The physical education requirement for graduation 
would have to do with a certain number of quarter or semester credit 
hours completed satisfactorily in the field of physical education. This 
work would ordinarily be done in the lower college or in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of a four year college or university course. 
The time or class hours per week will vary anywhere from two to a 
five period requirement. 

It is sound to say that there is a general trend in modern Amer- 
ican education toward greater freedom for the student in the selection 
of subject matter materials; that is, that students can choose within 
a certain range of limits the materials they will pursue in their college 
course of study. Further, that this choice is restricted in terms of 
their ability to complete certain credit hour requirements in various 
fields of knowledge, or by comprehensive examination or knowledge 
tests in a variety of fields. That is, the choice is there figuratively 
but when interpreted literally the restrictions are very definitely 
present. The student may have freedom in “rate of learning” but 
restrictions in subject matter fields. 

In modern educational literature we very frequently find the 
following terms used: core-curriculum, curriculum prescription, cur- 
riculum variable, and free elective. These terms as representing cer- 
tain divisions of the curriculum are used in secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

Core-curriculum is used to designate materials that are supposed 
to play a part in the experiences of all students. 

Curriculum prescription has to do with materials prescribed to 
serve specific purposes in the education of students. 

Curriculum variables mean choices within a general pattern of 
subject matter and provide a certain amount of restricted freedom. 
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Free electives are unlimited and give the student the privilege of 
investigation wherever his interests happen to lead him. 

There is nothing new in this plan of organization other than 
changes in amount of credit hours that have taken place in recent 
years. 

Another plan of organization in common use over the country 
endeavors to divide college and university offerings into what is 
called fields of knowledge. These are frequently known as The 
Humanities, The Social Sciences, and The Natural Sciences. 

While the student does have more freedom here in the matter of 
selection, yet his choice is limited in terms of fields of knowledge or 
curricular divisions. In either case the student has freedom within 
certain prescribed limits. It doesn’t make much difference whether 
the results are measured in quarter or semester hours or by a system 
of comprehensive examinations (this would have to do with stand- 
ards); the results are pretty much the same. The student has what 
might well be called “controlled choice,” and in our required program 
in physical education, as I see it, controlled choice should be a very 
definite factor in guiding our future path. 


Now what shall be the direction of this required “controlled 
choice” program is the pertinent question. The answer should proba- 
bly be in terms of specifics, and unless we are one of those fortunate 
individuals who is always on the frontier of human affairs the answer 
would simply be a recapitulation of what has been done before. Some- 
how or other it is almost impossible to predict the future and not be 
tremendously influenced by what has gone before. We do most of 
our thinking in terms of past experience, and when we put things 
previously learned together in a new way we call it original. It is 
extremely difficult for man to avoid being entirely dominated by the 
conditioning influences of the past. Whether we like it or not, educa- 
tional programs in all directions have a way of lining themselves up 
in certain ways that tend to perpetuate the immediate past and in some 
instances a past that is not so immediate. This social scheme of 
things that exerts such a tremendous indirect influence on all educa- 
tion is a very definite factor in controlling the future direction of 
physical education. It would be extremely difficult to think of a 
program in physical education that is not definitely conditioned by our 
social scheme of things. While we, in terms of an ideal, hope to be 
able only to perpetuate the best out of the present social order, yet 
experience teaches us that progress somehow or other does not go 
along that way. Schools in general, while trying to be “life-like,” 
endeavor to establish a controlled environment that will preserve the 
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best in our racial heritage; but we tend to pick it all up as we go 
along. 


‘ 


In the “controlled choice” required program, then, we must take 
into definite account the general item of social direction. This pro- 
gram will endeavor to create in a natural way social situations that 
are common to the time in which we live. It will be meaningful to 
the extent that individual responses are not merely rote responses but 
ones that grow naturally out of the situation. We are all prone to 
get the notion that certain types of activity have great intrinsic social 
values ; that the activities themselves guarantee very definite types of 
desirable learnings. As a matter of fact all activity has certain 
potentialities for education; but without some form of controlled di- 
rection it would be extremely hard to predict just what the learned 
responses would be. Even when it is controlled, we quite frequently 
discover that unusual learning has taken place. Various types of 
activity have tremendously different potentialities for the learning of 
desirable social responses. 

We consider the required program as being primarily a teaching 
program where certain direct learnings should take place. This im- 
plies learning the activity ; but it is the rare teacher who consciously 
carries on teaching procedures directed toward a specific end and at 
the same time knowingly controls all the learnings that take place, or 
even plans for those that we classify as indirect. Increasingly we are 
becoming conscious of the responsibility of the school in guiding the 
social development of individuals; this is a trend which in the future 
will very definitely affect the direction of our program. 

It has often been said that the primary reason for a program in 
physical education is to get activity; that the program should be so 
organized and administered that all students should take part. This, 
I am sure, we would all accept as desirable, and we are more and 
more devising ways to bring this about by laws, credit hour require- 
ments, comprehensive examinations, and many other devices. I won- 
der if we are about ready to take a more careful look as to the “how” 
of taking part in activity—to look at such items as enthusiasm, fre- 
quency, pleasure, and happiness in activity participation, and in 
general contributions made to the individual performer. Mortality 
and morbidity statistics have been and are being used as measuring 
instruments for the effectiveness of our various health agencies. They 
are good instruments and have many valuable uses, but wouldn’t it be 
interesting to know how effective health agencies have been in increas- 
ing the fullness of life, the pleasure in living, the ability of individuals 
to live at their peak, the big general pattern as having to do with the 
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happiness of people? In physical education we are all interested in 
enthusiastic participation in pleasurable activity. The thing we are 
seeking is that type of program which will give participation this 
zest and enthusiasm. Certainly, well developed skills have a tremen- 
dous lot to do with pleasurable activity. We say students learn to 
play by playing. This is true up to a certain point; but improvement 
is closely related to good teaching, and good teaching seems to be 
closely tied in with a requirement set up in some form or other. 
There are many defects in the various schemes of regimentation, but 
these defects are pretty much a matter of degree. For effective 
teaching we as yet have found no substitute to take the place of a 
certain amount of formal organization. Where the organization or 
regimentation system is used to facilitate instruction it is extremely 
valuable. When it becomes an end in itself, then the whole picture 
changes. Since education in general is organized on a group basis 
it is extremely difficult to get away from a certain amount of formal 
organization. Even when a free elective program is in effect, condi- 
tions in general force a certain amount of formalism. 

After all, the type of program or type of organization depends to 
a major degree on the type of school. We can all see that in situa- 
tions of certain types one program would function very effectively 
while in another situation the program would of necessity change to 
meet conditions existing in the new situation. As I see it, there is 
very little difference as to whether the program is carried along on a 
required basis or on an elective basis if the program is modified and 
adapted to fit existing conditions that will allow for maximum ac- 
complishment. The program must of necessity, however, appeal to 
the interests, abilities, and needs of the group for which it is built. 
This creates the notion that programs grow out of experience of 
people and cannot be entirely externally imposed on those who are 
expected to take part. 

Since the college or university enrollment of this country has 
tended to become increasingly heterogeneous, it would follow that our 
program along with programs in other fields should become broader 
if we accept the thesis that the scope of the program should be pri- 
marily determined by the students for whom the program is con- 
structed. Accepting the statement that continuing interest is a de- 
termining factor, it would seem logical that broad range would be 
necessary if those interests already established are to be continued and 
developed. Since ours is a field where continuing activity depends to 
a large extent on abiding interest, it would be to our advantage if 
we in a continuing way develop and directly appeal to all the interests 
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students have in activity. This might well range through the whole 
program of physical education activity. Then too, the program would 
be adapted to the great range of abilities common in college and uni- 
versity classes. Allowing individuals to participate in activities 
adapted to their abilities will insure a greater degree of accomplish- 
ment, and continuing participation should result. This implies 
adequate instrumentalities for determining the thing which we call 
ability in terms of motor skill, coordination, strength, condition, and 
that whole battery of information which is so important for a well 
rounded program. 

After all, abilities are closely related to needs, and these same 
instruments for determining abilities would be definite guiding fac- 
tors in arriving at particular needs of individuals. 

So the problem seems to resolve itself into something that is 
much broader than the future direction of a required versus an 
elective program or a regimented versus a natural program. It is a 
program built to educate students physically, endeavoring to use all 
the instrumentalities available so that they can make their greatest 
possible contribution to the well rounded education of individuals. 
We are seeking ways whereby individuals will not of necessity fit a 
particular mold or form, but ways where each can gain his greatest 
growth, preserving his individuality and at the same time being a 
contributing, cooperative, useful citizen, enjoying life to its fullest, 
accepting the rewards for his many successes, and paying the neces- 
sary penalties for his many mistakes. 

This is, 1 think, the real type of education in which we are inter- 
ested. The future direction of our program should be determined by 
a recognition that we are one of the stronger agencies in American 
education, and that we have great opportunity to make direct con- 
tributions to the abiding happiness of people. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 











FACING THE NEW YEAR 

A THE beginning of each new year we teachers face anew the 

same old question, What do I wish to accomplish with my pupils 
this year? How do I want them to be different as a result of their 
studying with me—permanently different, and better? Few of us, if 
any, are wholly satisfied with the past record; nearly all look forward 
toward some sort of improvement, some higher goal of achievement. 
Yet although we thus so easily recognize past shortcomings, we find 
it much more difficult to plan specific ways in which to better our 
future work. 

This somewhat hazy condition of mind is due to many factors. 
First of all, probably, is the sense of our own weakness in physical 
energy, in knowledge of content both as to depth and breadth, and in 
understanding of the varied problems of guidance, psychology of 
adolescence, and mental hygiene that confront us in every class. We 
realize only too well, also, the shortness of time, and the demands of 
other school, community, and home duties beyond our actual teach- 
ing. As human beings we, like all other people, have definite and 
inescapable limitations. 

Turning to the science field, we find on the one hand, as an im- 
portant factor, the influence of textbooks and workbooks, that not 
only allure us to follow them slavishly as the simplest and easiest way 
to carry on our work, but also tend to dictate to us a fixed form 
both of content and of sequence, and to confirm in both teachers and 
pupils an attitude of accepting unquestioningly the word of a single 
authority. On the cther is our realization that, despite the enormous 
amount of painstaking work done in compiling a text, authors and 
editors still do make mistakes, that both for this reason and because 
it is possible and desirable to look at the same topic from different 
points of view, it is unwise to trust too far to a single book; further- 
more, that such blind acceptance is quite the opposite of the critical, 
truth-at-any-cost attitude characteristic of the scientist, who demands 
full proof at every point. 
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We know, too, that one of the most important reasons for science 
study in our schools is that it stresses normal, intelligent investiga- 
tion, not of the printed page, but of one’s natural environment, and 
gives opportunity to observe and experiment with things at first hand, 
using books as necessary but distinctly supplementary sources of in- 
formation. Actual objects and phenomena do not always present 
themselves at times, seasons, and places to correspond with the texts. 
Incidentally, a third factor, individual pupil interests and capacities, 
must be here, as everywhere, taken into account. Thus we are in 
many cases faced with a definite dilemma which, as a rule, we are 
forced to straddle as best we may, often through yielding altogether 
too much to the lure of the textbook. 

A similar dilemma arises from the presence of a syllabus or 
“course of study,” which, in form at least, ordinarily lays out content- 
that-should-be-covered. The formidableness of such a document may 
perhaps be diminished if we remember that in most school systems 
less emphasis is being placed on ground-covering today than in the 
past, and that the syllabus itself is ordinarily conceived of more as 
suggestive than mandatory. Yet if there is to be any progression in 
science, building one course upon another, there must be a certain 
minimum of factual data, landmarks in the picture, that must be 
mastered to the point of use before a pupil can well go on. The ques- 
tion is, What shall the nature and volume of this minimum be? In 
this connection we know that some pupils can achieve several times 
as much as others. If we think in terms of ground-covering, we 
must sacrifice along the line of having pupils experiment slowly and 
painstakingly, making errors and repeating, in order that they may 
discover things for themselves and generalize concerning them from 
an adequate number of sample observations. We cannot well have 
both speed and thoroughness, certainly not for all alike. 

These are only a few of the troublesome enigmas that we con- 
tinually meet in our daily work. Have they any solution? 

Completely and permanently, doubtless no, for education is dy- 
namic, not static. We want no plan that is fully crystallized, formal, 
and alike for all. Instead, since every individual differs from every 
other individual, we need infinite variety in the details of education, 
in order to adjust it to each personality. Yet there are certain paths 
along which advance is being made today perhaps more rapidly than 
in long times past, a study of which may help us in bringing about 
that sort of improvement we all desire. Let us look at some of them. 

First in importance is the increasing realization on the part of 


curriculum builders that it is the development of young people and 
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not the teaching of subjects primarily that counts. This changing at- 
titude is allowing teachers more and more freedom to adjust content 
to individual needs and more and more emancipation from ground- 
covering requirements, in order that such adjustment can be made. 
Fears on the part of teachers that they will be held strictly to certain 
content lines are increasingly being banished, and intelligent ex- 
perimentation with curriculum materials is being correspondingly en- 
couraged. At the same time studies are being made to determine 
what material is generally of greatest usefulness from an informa- 
tional standpoint. 

Accompanying this is an increasing recognition that what subjects 
a person studies is cf less significance than the way in which he studies 
them—that valuable outcomes consist not so much in number of facts 
and principles mastered as in abilities, attitudes, and habits gained in 
process of that mastery. To put it another way, young people are to 
be evaluated not so much on the basis of what they know and can 


repeat as on that of what they are and what they can do. It goes 


a) 
without saying that knowledge is essential to the formation of in- 
telligent attitudes and to the doing of things, but the pure capacity to 
memorize and repeat is losing prestige in favor of ability to apply 
knowledge intelligently in solving everyday problems. Thus, pupils’ 
work is increasingly changing from a type characterized by passive 
reception to one of active performance of instructive tasks, many of 
them self-assigned. 

Again, there is a growing feeling that, if young people are to live 
in a democracy, a form of government in which controversial issues 
must continually be faced, the way to prepare them for that life is 
to have such issues studied and discussed in school as soon as pupils 
are mature enough to begin to comprehend and evaluate them—this 
despite the efforts of various vested interests to have them presented 
one-sidedly or to bar them out altogether. Seen in this light, an 
understanding of the scientific way of approaching problems—a mas- 
tery of the method—together with the formation of the habit of resort- 
ing to it whenever possible, stands forth as an outcome of science 
instruction more to be desired in the long run than mere arrival at 
problem answers acceptable because agreeing closely with those 
already determined by experts working with precision apparatus. 

Related to this is the realization that division of knowledge into 
compartments—subject fields—is artificial and for convenience only. 
Actually, in the life of any individual, there are no such compartments 
with their intervening barriers; the education of such an individual 
becomes more valuable in proportion as his knowledge is integrated, 
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on 


with every part at his service in time of need. Wherever, therefore, 
in school work, departmental or subject barriers become a hindrance 
rather than a help toward the ultimate establishment of such in- 
tegrated knowledge, it is now realized that they should be ignored or 
brushed aside. This realization by leaders in education has already 
resulted in great changes in the curriculum of the elementary grades, 
together with serious attempts to bring into closer and more har- 
monious relationships the various secondary school departments. 
Science teachers will do well to consider this tendency. 

A final trend that should be mentioned is that toward establishing 
a more adequate provision for pupil guidance. This has two pur- 
poses: first, to help the pupil take stock of his own abilities, talents, 
weaknesses, aversions, and the like; secondly, to provide him with in- 
formation about the qualifications, opportunities, and manner of life 
in the various groups of occupations, one of which he must normally 
enter. From cooperation with this provision no teacher is, or probably 
would wish to be, exempt. 

In the general task of getting acquainted with the world, two great 
questions inevitably come up for answer, namely, How has man in- 
creasingly learned control of the forces and materials of nature for 
the greater benefit of mankind? and second, How has man increas- 
ingly learned to get along with his fellowman, in large units and 
small, at work and at play? The first of these, science, intelligently 
taught, is equipped to answer as to both facts and method. How much 
it will do so depends not on the subject matter but on the teaching. 
In addition, the science teacher has it within his power to help each 
pupil to answer a third question, really more important to him and to 
society than either of the others, namely, How can I, as an individual, 
best conduct my life in a manner that will aid in bringing each of the 
previous problems to a satisfactory long-term solution ? 

If we, as science teachers, this year keep these greater objectives 
before us both in teaching and in testing, we stand, I believe, a good 
chance of putting ourselves in line with present educational advance 
and of achieving at least a part of that improvement which we so 
much desire. 
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The Business Education Column 


Conducted by B. FRANK KYKER 








TEACHING TYPEWRITING BY THE HIGH FREQUENCY WorpD METHOD 


N TEACHING typewriting there are three distinct approaches. 
a of the approaches, and probably the one most widely used, 
is the Home Row Method. The student is taught first the keys 
ASDFG; LKJH and the other letters of the keyboard are later taught 
in relationship to these Home Row keys. Not infrequently this 
method is referred to as the horizontal approach, since the keys are 
taught from left to right and from right to left. 

The second approach is known as the Vertical Method. The let- 
ters on the keyboard are taught in their vertical instead of their 
horizontal relation to one another. Instead of drilling on a row of 
keys horizontally as in the traditional ASDF ; LKJ exercise, the stu- 
dent drills on the keys in their vertical relation—that is up and down. 
Such exercises as FRF, FVF, JUJ, JMJ, and FRVF are widely used. 

The most recent approach, and consequently the least used ap- 
proach from the number of typewriting texts using it, is known as 
the Skip-About Method. In this method the student does not learn 
the letters on the keyboard in any fixed order as in the Home Row or 
Vertical approaches, but the letters are learned in the order in which 
they occur in actual words. Take for example the word “is.” The 
typing student is taught the finger movements to strike “i” on the 
third row of keys and to strike “s” on the second row of keys, in 
order not to type either “i” or “s” as isolated letters, but “is” in the 
natural motor pattern required to write the complete word. 

Just as there are three different physical approaches in teaching 
the keyboard, there are likewise three different types of subject matter 
(drills). In the Horizontal and Vertical approaches just described, 
single isolated letter drills and nonsense-letter combination drills are 
usually employed. For example, a student may be required to write 
one or more lines each of the letters F, J, K, D, ete. 

Instead of employing the single isolated letter drill as the subject 
matter, many texts, in fact the majority of typewriting texts, use 
nonsense-letter-combination drills. These drills are referred to as 
nonsense combinations because they employ letter sequences which do 
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not occur in actual words. Take the drills FVF, RTYU, FDFA, L;, 
and SXS for example. None of these drills employs letter combina- 
tions or sequences which a student will ever meet in actual typing 
work. After considerable practice on either these isolated letter drills 
or nonsense-letter-combinations, the student is given the opportunity 
to combine the separate letters into word drills ; but since the separate 
letters were taught in a fixed keyboard order, the words which may 
be typed at the beginning of the courses are unfortunately limited in 
number and are quite frequently long words of infrequent use. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the sequences of the 
letters in these actual words are different from the sequences of the 
letter drills in the nonsense combinations. Consequently, nonsense- 
letter-combination drills are not only valueless to the student when he 
begins to type words, but are definitely harmful, because the student 
has mastered sequences of responses which definitely inhibit the 
learning of correct sequences of responses. The nonsense-letter drills 
not only slow up the process of typing actual words, but such drills 
are also one of the major causes of typewriting errors. 

It should be clearly understood that in either of the conventional 
approaches in learning the keyboard the student is required to learn 
the letters in a definitely fixed order. Consequently, the words intro- 
duced must necessarily be limited to words containing those indi- 
vidual letters on which the student has previously drilled. This neces- 
sitates the early introduction of long, unusual, complicated, and in- 
frequently used words. For example, the writer has before him a text 
which employs this fixed order approach and such words as alfalfa, 
Dallas, flask, gaffs, shags, gags, hags, are introduced in the first 
lesson. 

In the Skip-About approach the letters of the keyboard are not 
learned in any fixed order. In this method the word determines the 
order in which the keyboard is learned. In the conventional ap- 
proaches the order of learning the letters of the keyboard restricts the 
words that may be introduced. In the Skip-About approach the let- 
ters necessary to type short, simple, high frequency words are intro- 
duced, and significantly these letters are not drilled on as either 
isolated letters or in a nonsense-letter combination. There is cer- 
tainly no psychological justification for requiring a student to drill 
on the sequence “ni” when the student is going to use the letters “i” 
and “n” to type the word “in.” In other words, the letters are drilled 
on in actual word sequences, or, more specifically stated, the drill is 
on the word and not on the isolated letters that make up the word. 

The Skip-About approach with simple high frequency words as 
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the subject matter has many experimentally proven advantages. 
These advantages may be summarized as follows: 

1. Short, simple, high frequency words can be taught from the, 
beginning. 

2. The short high frequency words are composed of patterns of 
response which may be immediately integrated into the writing of 
longer and more complicated words. 

3. The student does not learn motor reactions which he will have 
to “unlearn.” 

4. The use of short high frequency words from the beginning per- 
mits the immediate introduction of these words into meaningful and 
varied sentence content. 

5. A student is much more interested in writing actual words and 
sentences than in practicing on nonsense-letter combinations. 

6. It is possible to secure at once overlapping finger movements 
which are the foundation for accuracy and speed. 

7. The accomplishments of students taught by this method in 
terms of speed and accuracy are superior to the accomplishments of 
students taught by the traditional methods. 


NEWS NOTES 


April of this year marked the first appearance of a nationally 
sponsored magazine devoted entirely to the question of mental hy- 
giene. It may be spoken of, indeed, as an international magazine, 
since its editorial and advisory boards consist of leading authorities 
representing both the United States and Canada, and it has for 
sponsors the Committees on Mental Hygiene of both of these coun- 
tries. 

These committees were fortunate in finding, in a condition in 
which they could readily take it over, a publication suited to their 
purpose, which was “to make available to the teaching profession a 
magazine that would focus attention upon the intrinsic needs of child- 
hood, upon methods of gaining an understanding of child nature, 
upon the adjustment of the teacher herself and its bearing on child 
development, and upon methods and arrangements of proven value 
in fostering healthy child growth.” 

“Understanding the Child” appeared first in 1931 under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene and 
financed for three years by a special grant. During this period it was 
distributed to 30,000 Massachusetts teachers, and in these and the 
two following years began to achieve a wider circulation geograph- 
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ically. Lack of funds caused suspension in 1935, until its reappear- 
ance this spring under the new management. 

The editorial head, under the revised set-up, is Dr. Henry B. 
Elkind, Medical Director of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, who has been with the magazine since its beginning. The 
publication is to appear quarterly, and except for departments on 
Case Studies and on New Books, will devote each issue to a particular 
topic. The June number discusses “The Teacher’s Mental Health,” 


“ee 


and the October, ““Guidance In Education.” 





The National Geographic Society, of Washington, D. C., an- 
nounces that publication of its illustrated Geographic News Bulletins 
for teachers will be resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. They embody pertinent facts for 
classroom use from the stream of geographic information that pours 
daily into The Society’s headquarters from every part of the world. 
The bulletins are illustrated from The Society’s extensive file of 
geographic photographs. 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number of these 
bulletins desired. They are obtainable only by teachers, librarians, 
college and normal students. Teachers may order bulletins in quanti- 
ties for class use, to be sent to one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. The bulletins are issued as a service, 
not for financial profit, by the National Geographic Society as a part 
of its program to diffuse geographic information. They give timely 
information about boundary changes, exploration, geographic de- 
velopments, new industries, costumes and customs, and world prog- 
ress in other lands. Each application should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents (fifty cents in Canada) to cover the mailing cost of 
the bulletins for the school year. 





During the school year 1936-1937 marked progress has been made 
by the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, which con- 
sists of representatives from the six regional associations of colleges 
and secondary schools in the United States. Two hundred secondary 
schools of a wide variety of types and sizes located in every one of 
the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia have been studied 
intensively in a number of ways since September 1936. 

Each school has been visited for periods of two to ten days each 
by a committee of experienced educators who have made a detailed 
examination, analysis, and appraisal of the curriculum, pupil activity 
program, library service, guidance service, instruction, educational 
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outcomes, staff, plant, and administration of each school after check- 
ing more than 1500 different items in these areas. They have paid 
particular attention to actual instruction, over three-fourths of the 
five thousand teachers having been visited in their own classrooms, 
many of them being thus visited several times. The visiting com- 
mittees have usually consisted of three or more men, at least one of 
whom has been a recognized educational leader in the state in which 
the school is located. 

A group of ten test administrators has given a series of psycholog- 
ical, achievement, and social attitudes tests to 20,000 pupils in the 
cooperating schools. These tests were given in the early autumn, and 
alternative equivalent forms of them in the late spring, in order to 
measure progress during the school year. 

Several other extensive studies have also been carried on in order 
to obtain other types of evaluation of the educational process and 
product in these schools. One of these involved securing reports on 
the subsequent collegiate success of over 16,000 graduates of the 
schools who later entered higher educational institutions. This in- 
formation has been furnished by the registrars of the 1700 institu- 
tions of higher education which these graduates entered. Another 
significant study has been an investigation of the subsequent records 
and careers of almost 15,000 pupils in the 200 schools who did not 
go on with any further formal education after leaving high school. 

Another factor in the appraisal of the schools has been the judg- 
ments of over 7,000 parents of high school seniors concerning twelve 
different aspects of the school’s influence on the lives of their sons 
and daughters. Still another factor is the judgment of approximately 
20,000 pupils now enrolled in these schools. 

Through tryout of these different methods of appraisal, the Co- 
operative Study will attempt to ascertain the validity and the relative 
importance of various ways of evaluating schools. In this way im- 
proved methods will be developed not only for accrediting secondary 
schools but also for stimulating these schools to become progressively 
hetter from year to year. These revised criteria, together with tech- 
niques for their application will, as a result of the Study, be available 
for the use of regional associations and State agencies in accrediting 
and improving secondary schools located in their respective territories. 

It is expected that another year will be required before the data 
collected during the current year have been fully analyzed and re- 
sultant recommendations formulated. The five-year Study, which is 
now closing its fourth year of activity, is being financed by one of 
the educational foundations and by the six cooperating associations— 
‘he New England Association, the Middle States Association, the 
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North Central Association, the Southern Association, the Northwest 
Association, and the Western Association. The total cost will be in 
the neighborhood of $160,000, in addition to contributed services on 
the part of a large number of voluntary assistants in all parts of the 
country. 

The chairman of the general committee of twenty-one members in 
charge of the Study is Dr. G. E. Carrothers of the University of 
Michigan; the chairman of the Executive Committee of nine mem- 
bers is Dr. E. D. Grizzell of the University of Pennsylvania; the 
secretary of both committees is Mr. C. A. Jessen of the United States 
Office of Education; the coordinator of the Study, in charge of the 
Executive Office at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, of Stanford University. 


(Continued from Page 214) 
tions of what I mean are the General Mathematics courses now taught 
in many places, and the one-year courses in World History. 

Il. The minimum public school opportunity should be lengthened 
to twelve years throughout the South. The demands of our social 
and economic structure for this expansion are evident on every side. 

Ill. The organization of nursery schools as a part of the public 
school program seems necessary. Such a large per cent of mothers 
are at work today in the business world that thousands of children be- 
low six years of age are left without adequate home environment. 
These children are developing habits, attitudes, and complexes that 
will ruin their lives before the public schools can reach them. 

IV. Adult education must be accepted as a part of the public 
school responsibility. Constant study and adjustment will be needed 
by a large part of our people if they are to remain socially efficient. 
We have the plant and personnel to meet the needs of most com- 
munities if we utilize the resources available. 

V. Definite provision should be made for the exceptional child. 
To a considerable degree our educational practice recognizes children 
en masse, but there is practically no provision for the child as an in- 
dividual or as a personality. Many children require a special program 
which all too often is not available. Both the child and society suffer 
for this deficiency. 

VI. A broad program of vocational education should be made 
available in every high school. Vocational education as an integrated 
part of the school curriculum can assist in the work of reshaping and 
expanding the social and economic life of large areas, and can point 
the way to the people of a state in the utilization of opportunities and 


resources. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Introduction A Moliére. By Eunice R. Gopparp and JEANNE 


RossELet. D.C. Heath & Co., 1936. $.80. 

The editors of this book have presented abridged forms of “Le Médecin 
malgré lui” and “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” The parts that have been 
omitted are generally given in the form of résumés in order to preserve 
continuity. 

This book will give many who would otherwise have no opportunity to 
do so a slight acquaintance with Moliére. 


H. G. 


Les Deux Idoles. By JEAN JosEPH-RENAvuD. Edited by C. F. ZEEK 
and Lon TinkKLeE. D.C. Heath & Co., 1936. $1.00. 


This is an abridged and somewhat revised edition of a good detective 
story for use in early college or intermediate college reading. 


H. G. 


Sept-d’un Coup, Aucassin et Nicolette, Les chandeliers de Evéque. 

Edited by Otro F. Bonn, in the Heath-Chicago French Series. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 1936. $.28 each. 

These three little booklets are numbered Book I, Book II, and Book III 
in the series for rapid, early reading. They are graded according to diff- 
culty of word and idiom count. Each contains something less than fifty 
pages. 

H. G. 


Six Contes Choisis. By Maupassant. Edited by Francis B. Bar- 
ton. D.C. Heath & Co., 1936. $.48. 


This is another paper bound volume in the Heath Visible Vocabulary 
French Series. The choice of stories is very good. There are a minimum 
number of questions based on the text and very few exercises—a really 
noteworthy exception which is commendable in these days when reading texts 
are overloaded with drill material which could be used only at the expense of 
reading with enjoyment. 


H. G. 


Le Casque Invisible. By Marc Ceppt. D.C. Heath & Co., 1936. 
$.32. 
This little book is for rapid early reading. It is interesting enough and 
simple enough to give early readers pleasure and profit. 


H. G. 


Outlined Stories for Oral Work in French. By E. Hart Dyke and 
W. E. Carpet Cure. D.C. Heath & Co. $.40. 
There are in this book 100 outlines of more or less well known stories 
which serve as the basis of either oral or written composition. These out- 
lines may well be used to develop skill in this sort of work if the teacher 
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can keep the pupils within the limits of a reasonably simple vocabulary. 
The tendency on the part of pupils is too often to try to use material beyond 
their capacity. 

H. G. 


General Language, Revised. By BuGpee, CLARK, PARSONS, SWETT. 
Benj. H. Sanborn, 1937. $1.36. 


The new edition which has just appeared is a great improvement over 
the earlier “Exploratory Course in General Language” which appeared in 
1936. Not only has the text been improved, but the binding has been livened 
up a bit! It is in striking colors that will at once attract the pupils’ eyes! 
A favorable impression for a new book for an entirely new subject is always 
helpful in putting over the subject. 

The material in this text is exceedingly interesting. The introduction to 
the history of language is sure to hold the attention of the pupils. And 
the section on Word Study is sure to be helpful in any language work that 
may be undertaken. 

This is one of the best and most attractive books on General Language 
that has come to the reviewer’s notice. 


H. G. 


Men of Mathematics. EF. T. Bett. Simon and Schuster. New York. 
1937. xxi + 592 pp. $5.00. 


Ven of Mathematics presents to the reading public brief biographical 
sketches of three of the great ancient mathematicians, Zeno, Eudoxus, and 
Archimedes, and twenty-seven of those who made great contributions in this 
field from Descartes to the present time. In these sketches Dr. Bell has not only 
made available the contributions these great men made to the science of math- 
ematics but has related many of the interesting incidents in their lives. These 
incidents have been so chosen that the book presents a gripping appeal even to 
one whose primary interests are not in this field. Of course there are many 
references to mathematics itself; however, it is not necessary that the reader 
have an extended knowledge of the subject. He should have at least a good 
knowledge of high school mathematics and should be willing to think carefully 
as he reads. 

Through the biographies of these men Dr. Bell has portrayed to the reader 
not only their lives but also the gradual growth and development of the science 
of mathematics. He has done this in such an interesting style, and has inter- 
spersed so much of humor withal that the whole is of intense interest to the 
general reader as well as to the mathematician. In other words there is so 
much of “human interest” in the book that it is a splendid introduction for the 
general public to the history and development of mathematics. The emphasis 
is on modern mathematics. The appeal is to anyone who wants to know of its 
development. 

To teachers of mathematics and others who are interested in the place that 
mathematics has held in the education and in the esteem of past generations the 
collection of quotations given just before the introduction in the book is of 
special interest and value. Here we find one source of material for breaking 
down the prevalent belief that mathematics should be studied by only the math- 
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ematician, and for developing the noticn that everyone should be well versed 
in the elementary phases of the subject. 

The portraits which are found throughout the book are worthy of note and 
give the reader adequate visual concepts of these great men. 

This book will surely fill a long felt need. It is a great contribution to 
general literature and to mathematics literature in particular. 


American Council on Education Studies, Series II, Motion Pictures 
in Education. Vol. I, No. 1. The Motion Picture in Education, 
1937. viii + 24 pp. $.10; No. 2. Teaching With Motion Pic- 
tures, 1937. viii + 59 pp. $.40. 


The former of these is a report of the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, showing present status and needs. 

The latter, prepared by Edgar Dale and Lloyd L. Ramseyer, is an excellent 
handbook of administrative practice. Each of its fourteen short chapters deals 
with an important practical problem in a very commonsense way. Limitations 
of motion pictures are discussed as well as benefits. Writing under such spon- 
sorship the authors are in a position to express themselves with complete free- 
dom from commercial influences. 

This series, the manual especially, should be of extreme value to any teacher 
looking forward to a greater use of this most recent visual aid. 

c. BF. 





The Book of the Hour 


DRIVE AND LIVE 


FITZGERALD-HOFFMAN-BAYSTON 


This timely book was adopted by the State of Indiana 
upon publication. Organized to fit courses in saie driving 
now being rapidly introduced in schools throughout the 
country—unique in practical teachable way material is pre- 
sented—covers subject so completely and yet so simply any 
teacher can use it. Thought-provoking problems, questions, 


and activities. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 














